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184 The Hebrew Student. 

least, in the last particular. As to the other particulars we are not so certain. 
His style is certainly unique. His exegesis, we fear, is lame in several places. The 
quotations probably constitute the best feature of the book. The book is strictly 
orthodox, the author feeling in conscience bound kindly but firmly to rebuke 
the uncertain sound of certain orthodox pens with reference to Mr. Emerson. 
The discussions are full, fourteen arguments, e. g., being brought forward to 
prove that the Jephthah did not sacrifice his daughter. The book would be of 
more value if it had a table of contents and an index. R. 



THE FAITHS OF THE WORLD, 



The importance attached to the study of the Comparative History of Relig- 
ions has been the signal for numerous discussion?. What kin is Heathendom to 
Christendom ? What are their beliefs in common ? What are the features of 
Heathendom that most resemble Christianity? What are their systems of belief 
as a whole ? What is their influence on their devotees ? In no other work of the 
same compass are all of these questions discussed in an equally impartial, thorough, 
clear and comprehensive manner. 

It comprises twelve lectures upon eleven of the great world-religions. A bare 
mention of the topics and authors must suffice : 

I and II. Religions of India ; Brahmanism and Buddhism, Rev. Jno. Caird, 
D. D. These lectures evincing a most thorough mastery of the principles of these 
faiths, are treated with the characteristic fullness and clearness of the author. 
riL The Religion of China, Rev. Geo. Matheson, D. D. But one of the great 
state-religions, and the principal one, Confucianism, is dealt with. It is a mas- 
terly treatment of the author's "ancient Carlyle," his life and teachings. IV. The 
Religion of Persia : Zoroaster and Zend Avesta, Rev. Jno. Milne. This contains 
a chaotic mass of facts, whose value is almost nothing from lack of scientific treat- 
ment. V. The Religion of Egypt, Rev. Jas. Dodds, D. D. The "cradle of civili- 
zation," the Nile Valley, is the storehouse of primitive wisdom and religion. Dr. 
Dodds takes up the embalmed 'religion, lays back its folds, and displays it in the 
full light of modern research. We now come down to comparatively modern 
times, in (VI) The Religion of Greece, Prop. Milligan, and (VII) The Re- 
ligion of Rome, Rev. Jas. McGregor, D. D. These are full treatments of Greek 
and Roman mythology and worship. The VHIth brings us nearer home— a pithy 
treatment on the Teutonic and Scandinavian Religions, by Dr. Burns. On (IX) 
The Religion of Central America, Dr. Lang, brings us to our own continent and 
initiates us into the mysteries of the belief and worship of the Aztecs and Toltecs. 
Judaism as the religion of ancient Israel, by Dr. Taylor of Edinburgh, is next 
discussed in a concise, yet exhaustive manner. Mohammedanism, Dr. Lees, as the 
outgrowth of the character of its founder is lacking neither in thoroughness nor 
systematic treatment. A capstone for the series is Christianity in Relation to 
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other Religions, by Dr. Flint. This is a most superior treatment. Few, if any, have 
put this subject in more clear and forcible language than the author of this lecture. 
On the study of Comparative Religions, this is almost a complete epitome of 
the great religions of the world, treated in the light of the latest research. P. 



KUENEN S NATIONAL RELIGIONS AND UNIVERSAL 
RELIGIONS.* 



Every attempt to popularize the latest results of Old Testament investigation, 
whether these results be true or false, we are not unwilling to welcome with pleasure; 
and not less, for this reason, the work of the renowned professor of theology at 
Leyden. First, because the popular mind is slow to grasp the truth at the bottom 
of Old Testament criticism, and only by such full statements as both classes of in- 
vestigators must lay before the mind, can the truth be elucidated. Even negative 
and erroneous opinions often modify essentially, in the interest of truth, the old 
and opposing orthodoxy. The history of Christian doctrine is a proof of this. 

What is the relation of National to Universal Religions ? is the question 
propounded in this book. But as Kuenen confesses his studies in other religions 
than those of the Scriptures to be but "asides," he devotes the major part of his 
work to the history of Judaism and its relations to Christianity. To confine our- 
selves to his discussion of these subjects would be best to fulfill the aim of this 
journal. 

Denying positively that the religion of Israel had its origin from Egypt, he as- 
serts that from the earliest times to the captivity the people of Israel worshipped 
Him whom he calls Tahwth. This worship, however, was crude and primitive, in 
numerous temples, on high places, by festival days, through priests, whose duties 
consisted in serving at the altar and exercising judgment. This was the National 
religion, the religion of the people. Whence then appears the antagonism between 
this view and the declarations of the writers of the Historical books who represent 
as most wicked this very worship of Yahweh which seems to be so general ? The 
whole difficulty is solved by two simple explanations. First, these books were 
written hundreds of years after; second, they were written by men who were pro- 
mulgating among the people of their days a new scheme of Yahweh worship, its 
basis in the Levitical law and its centre of worship, Jerusalem. But side by side 
with the priests of this primitive Yahweh worship stand the Prophets, who indeed 
may have originally sprung out of them. These constituted a great class, allies of 
the priests, "priests extraordinary." Out of this class, towering above it, rise the 
great prophets of the early period, Samuel and Elijah, — and the Canonical prophets. 
These Canonical prophets stand in two relations to the people and the popular 
religion; on the one hand they are in sympathy with the national idea of religion; 
the revival, the restoration is to be for Israel; their text, "Yahweh Israel's God, 
and Israel Yahweh's people/" But on the other hand they appear in sharp antag- 
onism with the popular conception of the religion of Yahweh, by reason of the new 
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